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By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Chapter VII. 

After the great excitement was over, Betty felt 
very tired and unhappy. That night she could be 
comforted only by Aunt Barbara’s taking her into 
her own bed, and being more aftectionate and sym¬ 
pathetic than ever before, even talking late, like a 
girl, about the Out-of-door Club plans. In spite 
of this attempt to return to every-day thoughts, 
Betty waked next morning to much annoyance and 
trouble. She had felt as if the sad affairs of yesterday 
related only to the poor Fosters and herself, but as 
she went down the street, early, she was stopped 
and questioned by eager groups of people who 
were trying to find out something more about the 
discovery of Mr. Foster in the old house. It 
proved that he had leaped from a high window, 
hurting himself badly by the f.dl, when he made his 
escape from prison, and that he had been wander¬ 
ing in the woods for days. The officers had come 
at once, and there was a group of men outside the 
Fosters’ house. This had a terrible look to Betty. 
Everybody said that the doctor believed there was 
but a slight chance for Mr. Foster’s life, and that 
they were not going to try to take him back to 
jail. He had been delirious all night. One or two 
kindly disposed persons said that they pitied his 
poor family more than ever, but most of the neigh¬ 
bors insisted that ’‘it ser\ed Foster Just right.” 
Betty did her errand as quickly as possible, and 
hastily brushed by some curious friends who tried 
to detain her. She felt as if it were unkind and dis¬ 
loyal to speak of her playmate’s trouble to every¬ 
body, and the excitement and public concern of 
the little village astonished her very much. She 
did not know, until then, how the joy or trouble 
of one home could affect the town as if it were 
one household. Everybody spoke very kindly to 
her, and most people called her “ Betty,” whether 
they had ever spoken to her before or not. The 
women were standing at their front doors or their 
gates, to hear whatever could be told, and our 
friend looked down the long street and felt that 
it was like running the gauntlet, to get home 
again. Just then she met the doctor, looking 
gray and troubled, as if he had been awake all 
night, but when he saw Betty his face brightened. 

“ Well done, my little lady,” he said, in a chcer- 
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ful voice, which made her feel steady again, and 
then he put his hand on Betty’s shoulder and 
looked at her very kindly. 

“Oh, Doctor! may 1 walk along with you a 
little way?’’she faltered. “Everybody asks me 
to tell-” 

“ Yes, yes, I know all about it,” said the doctor; 
and he turned and took Betty’s hand as if she 
were a child, and they walked away together. It 
was well known in Tideshead that Dr. Prince did 
not like to be questioned about his patients. 

“ I was wondering whether I ought to go to see 
Nelly,” said Betty, as they came near the house. 
“ I have n’t seen her since I came home with 
her yesterday. I — did n’t quite dare to go in as I 
came by.” 

“ Wait until to-morrow, perhaps,” snid the doc¬ 
tor. “ The poor man will be gone then, and you 
will be a greater comfort. Go over through the 
garden. You can climb the fences, I dare say,” 
and he looked at Betty with a queer little smile. 
Perhaps he had seen her sometimes crossing the 
fields with Mary Beck. 

“ Do you mean that he is going to die to-day?” 
asked Betty, with great awe. “Ought I to go 
then ? ” 

“ Love may go where common kindness is shut 
out,” said Dr. Prince. “You have done a great 
deal to make those poor children happy, this sum¬ 
mer. They had been treated in a very narrow¬ 
minded way. It was not like Tideshead, I must 
say.” he added, “but people are shy sometimes, 
and Mrs. Foster herself could not bear to see the 
pity in her neighbors’ faces. It will be easier for 
her now.” 

“ I keep thinking, what if it were my own papa ?” 
said Betty softly. “ He could n’t be so wicked, but 
he might be ill, and I not there.” 

“ Dear me, no! ” said the doctor heartily, and 
giving Betty’s hand a tight grasp, and a little 
swing to and fro. “ I suppose he’s having a capi¬ 
tal good time up among his glaciers ? I wish that 
I were with him fora month’s holiday,” and at this 
Betty was quite cheerful again. 

Now they stopped at Betty’s own gate. “ You 
must take your Aunt Mary in hand a little, before 
you go away. There’s nothing serious the mat¬ 
ter now, only lack of exercise.” 
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“ She did come to my tea-party in the garden,” 
responded Betty, with a faint smile, and I think 
sometimes she almost gets enough courage to go 
to walk. She did n’t sleep at all last night, Serena 
said this morning.” 

“You see, she doesn’t need sleep,” explained 
Dr. Prince, quite professionally. “We are all made 
to run about the world and to work. Your aunt is 
always making blood and muscle with such a good 
appetite, and then she never uses them, and nature 
is clever at revenges. Let her hunt the fields, as you 
do, and she would sleep like a top. I call it a 
disease of too-wellness, and I only know how to 
doctor sick people. Now there’s a lesson for you 
to reflect upon,” and the busy doctor went hurrying 
back to where he had left his horse standing, when 
he first caught sight of Betty’s white and anxious 
face. 

As she entered the house, Aunt Barbara was just 
coming out. “ I am going to see poor Mrs. Foster, 
my dear, or to ask for her at the door,” she said, and 
Serena and Letty and Jonathan all came forward to 
ask whether Betty knew any later news. Seth had 
been loitering up the street most of the morning, 
with feelings of great excitement, but he presently 
came back with instructions from Aunt Barbara 
to w’eed the long box-borders behind the house, 
which he somewhat unw illingly obeyed. 

A few days later the excitement was at an end, 
the sad funeral was over, and on Sunday the Fosters 
were at church in their appealing black clothes. 
Everybody had been as kind as they knew how to 
be, but there were no faces so welcome to the sad 
family as our little Betty’s and the doctor’s. 

“ It comes of simply following her instinct to be 
kind and do right,” said the doctor to Aunt Barbara, 
one day. “ The child does n’t think twice about it, 
as most of us do. We Tideshead people are ter¬ 
ribly afraid of one another, and have to go through 
just so much, before we can take the next step. 
There’s no way to get right things done but to 
simply do them. But it is n’t so much what your 
Betty does, as what she />.” 

“ She has grown into my old heart,” said Aunt 
Barbara. “ I can not bear to think ofher going away 
and taking the sunshine with her! — and yet she has 
her faults of course,” added the sensible old lady. 

Chapter VIII. 

The Leicester household had been so long drift¬ 
ing into a staid and ceremonious fashion of life, that 
this visit of Betty’s threatened at times to be dis¬ 
turbing. If Aunt Barbara’s heart had not been 
kept young, under all her austere look and manners, 
Betty might have felt constrained more than once, 
but there always was an excuse to give Aunt Mary, 
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when she complained of too much chattering on 
the front door steps, or too much scurrying up and 
down stairs from Betty’s room. It was impossible 
to count the number of times that important secrets 
had to be considered, in the course of a week, or to 
understand why there were so many flurries of ex¬ 
citement among the girls of Betty’s set, while the 
general course of events in Tideshead flowed so 
smoothly. Miss Barbara Leicester was always a 
frank and outspoken person, and the young people 
were sure to hear her opinion whenever they asked 
for it; but she herself seemed to grow younger, in 
these days, and Betty pleased her immensely one 
day, when it was mentioned that a certain person 
who w'ore caps, and was what Betty called “ poky,” 
was about Miss Barbara’s age: “Aunt Barbara, 
you are always the same age as anybody except a 
baby!” 

“ I must acknowledge that I feel younger than 
my grand-niece, sometimes,” said Aunt Barbara, 
with a funny little laugh ; but Betty was puzzled to 
know exactly what she meant. 

In one corner of the upper story of the large old 
house there was a delightful little place by one of 
the dormer-w indows. It lighted the crooked stair¬ 
way, which came up to the open garret-floor, and 
some bedrooms which were finished off in a row. 
Betty remembered playing with her dolls in this 
pleasant little corner on rainy days, years before, 
and revived its old name of the “ cubby-house.” 
Her father had kept his guns and a collection of 
minerals there, in his boyhood. It was over Betty’s 
own room, and noises made there did not affect Aunt 
Mary’s nerves, w hile it was a great relief from the 
dignity of the best bedroom, or, still more, the lower 
rooms of the house, to betake one’s self with one’s 
friend to this queer-shaped, brown-raftered little 
corner of the w^orld. There was a great sea-chest 
under the eaves, and an astounding fireboard, with 
a picture of Apollo in his chariot. There was a 
shelf w ith some old brow n books that everybody 
had forgotten, a broken guitar and a comfortable 
wooden rocking-chair beside Betty’s favorite perch 
in the broad window'-seat that looked out into the 
tops of the trees. Her father’s boyish trophies of 
rose-quartz and beryd crystals and mica, were still 
scattered along on the narrow ledges of the old 
beams, and hanging to a nail overhead w-ere two 
dusty bunches of pennyroyal, which had left a 
mild fragrance behind them as they withered. 

Betty had added to this array a toppling light 
stand from another part of the garret and a china 
mugwhich she kept full of fresh w'ild flowers. .She 
pinned London Graphic pictures here and there, to 
make a little brightness, and there w^ere some of her 
favorite artist’s (Caldecott’s) sketches of country 
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squires and dames, reproduced in faint bright colors, 
which looked delightfully in keeping with their sur¬ 
roundings. As midsummer came on, the cubby- 
house grew too hot for comfort, but one afternoon, 
when rain had been falling all the morning to cool the 
high roof, Mary Beck and Betty sat there together 
in great comfort and peace. See for yourself, Mary 
in the rocking-chair and Betty in the window-seat; 
they were deep in thought of girlish problems, and, 
as usual, taking nearly opposite sides. They had 
been discussing their plans for the future. Mary 
Beck had confessed that she wished to learn to be 
a splendid singer and sing in a great church or even 
in public concerts. She knew she could, if she were 
only well taught; but there was nobody to give her 
lessons in Tideshead, and her mother would not 
hear of her going to Riverport twice a week. 

“ She says that I can keep up with my singing 
at home, and she wants me to go into the choir, 
and I can’t bear it. I hate to hear ‘ we can’t afford 
it,’ and I am sure to, if I set my heart on anything. 
Mother says that it will be time enough to learn to 
sing when I am through school. Oh, dear me! ” 
and poor Mary looked disappointed and fretful. 

A disheartening picture of the present Becky on 
the concert-stage flashed through Betty’s usually 
hopeful mind. She felt a heartache, as she thought 
of her friend’s unfitness and inevitable disappoint¬ 
ment. Becky—plain, ungainly, honest Becky—felt 
it in her to do great things, yet she hardly knew what 
great things were. Persons of Betty’s age never 
count upon having years of time in which to make 
themselves better. Everything must be finally de¬ 
cided by the state of things at the moment. Years 
of patient study were sure to develop the wonderful 
gift of Becky’s strong, sweet voice. 

‘‘ Why don’t you sing in the choir, Becky ? ” 
asked Betty suddenly. “ It would make the singing 
so much better. I should love to do it, if I could, 
and it would help to make Sunday so pleasant for 
everybody, to hear you sing. Poor Miss Fedge’s 
voice sounds so funny, does n’t it ? Sing me some¬ 
thing now, Becky dear; sing ‘ Bonny Doon ’! ” 

But Becky took no notice of the request. 
** What do you mean to be, yourself? ” she asked 
her companion, with great interest. 

“ You know that I can’t sing nor paint nor do 
any of those things,” answered Betty, humbly. I 
used to wish that I could write books when I grew 
up, or at any rate help Papa to write his. I am 
almost discouraged, though Papa says I must keep 
on trying to do the things I really wish to do.” 
And a bright flush covered Betty’s eager face. 

“ Oh, Becky dear ! ” she said suddenly. “You 
have something that I envy you more than your 
singing even : just liv ing at home in one place and 
having your mother and the boys. I am always 


wishing and wishing, and telling myself stories 
about living somewhere in the same house all the 
time, with Papa, and having a real home and taking 
care of him. You don’t know how good it would 
feel 1 Papa says the best we can do now, is to make 
a home wherever we are, for ourselves and others — 
but we think it is pretty hard, sometimes.” 

“ Well, I think the nicest thing would be to see 
the world, as you do,” insisted Mary Beck. “ I just 
hate dusting and keeping things to rights, and 
I never shall learn to cook! I like to do fancy 
work pretty well. You would think Tideshead was 
perfectly awful, in winter I ” 

“ Why should it be ? ” asked Betty innocently. 
“ Winter is house-time. I save things to do in 
winter, and — ” 

“Oh,you are so preachy, you are so good-natured, 
you believe all the prim things that grown people 
say ! ” exclaimed Becky. “ What would you say if 
you never went to Boston but once, and then had 
a toothache all the time ? You have been ev^ery- 
where, and you think it great fun so stay a little 
while in poky old Tideshead, this one summer!” 

“ Perhaps it is because I have seen so many other 
places that I know just how pleasant Tideshead is.” 

“Well, I want to see other places, too,” main¬ 
tained the dissatisfied Becky. 

“ Papa says that we ourselves are the places we 
live in,” said Betty, as if it took a great deal of 
courage to tell Mary Beck so unwelcome a truth. 
“ I like to remember just what he says, for some¬ 
times, when I have n’t understood at first, some¬ 
thing will happen, maybe a year after, to make it 
flash right into my mind. Once I heard a girl say 
London was stupid ; just think ! London ! ” 

Mary Beck w’as rocking steadily, but Betty sat 
still with her feet on the window-seat and her hands 
clasped about her knees. She could look down 
into the green yard below, and watch some birds 
that were fluttering nearby in the wet trees. The 
wind blew in v'ery soft and sweet after the rain. 

“ I used to think, when I was a little bit of a girl, 
that I would be a missionary, but I should per¬ 
fectly hate it now I ” said Mary, with great vehe¬ 
mence. “ I just hate to go to Sunday-school and be 
asked the questions; it makes me prickle all over. 
I always feel sorry when I wake up and find it is 
Sunday morning. I suppose you think that ’s 
heathen and horrid.” 

“ I have always had my Sunday lessons with 
Papa; he reads to me, and gives me some¬ 
thing to learn by heart — a hymn or some very, 
very lovely verses of poetry. I suppose that his 
telling me what things in the Bible really mean 
keeps me from being ‘ prickly’ when other people 
talk about it. What made you wish to be a mis¬ 
sionary ? ” Betty inquired, with interest. 
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“Oh, there used to be some who came here and 
talked in the vestry Sunday evenings about riding 
on donkeys and camels. Sometimes they would 
dress up in Syrian costumes, and I used to look 
Grandpa’s Missionary Herald all through, to find 
their names afterward. It was so nice to hear 
about their travels and the natives, but that was a 
long while ago,” and Becky rocked angrily, so that 
the boards creaked underneath. 

“ Last summer I used to go to such a dear old 
church, in the Isle of Wight,” said Betty. “You 
could look out of the open door by our pew and see 
the old churchyard and look away over the green 
downs and the blue sea. You could see the poppies 
in the fields and hear the larks, too.” 

“ What kind of a church was it ? ” asked Mary, 
with suspicion. “ Episcopal ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Betty, “Church of England, 
people say there.” 

“ I heard somebody say once that your father was 
ver\' lax in religious matters,” said Becky seriously. 

“ I’d rather be very lax and love my Sundays,” 
said Betty severely. ‘‘ I don’t think it makes any 
difference, really, about what one does in church. 
I want to be good, and it helps me to be in church 
and think and hear about it. Oh dear I my foot’s 
getting asleep,” said Betty, beginning to pound it 
up and down. The two girls did not like to look 
at each other; they were considering questions that 
were very hard to talk about. 

“ I suppose it’s being good that made you run 
after Nelly Foster. I wished that I had gone to see 
her more, when you went; but she used to act hate¬ 
fully sometimes before you came. She used to cry 
in school, though,” confessed Becky. 

“I did n’t ‘run after’ her. You do call things 
such dreadful names, Mary Beck! There, I ’m 
getting cross, my foot is all stinging.” 

“ Turn it just the other way,” advised Mary 
eagerly. “ Let me pound it for you,” and she 
briskly w'ent to the rescue. Betty wondered 
afresh why she liked this friend herself, so much, 
and yet disliked so many things that she said and 
did. 

Serena always said that Betty had a won’t-you- 
please-like-me sort of way with her, and Mary Beck 
felt it more than ever as she returned to her rocking- 
chair and jogged on again, but she could not bend 
from her high sense of disapproval immediately. 
“ What do you think the unjust steward parable 
means, then ? ” she asked, not exactly returning to 
the fray, but with an injured manner. “ It is in the 
Sunday-school lesson to-morrow, and I can’t under¬ 
stand it a bit,— I never could.” 

“ Nor I,” said Betty, in a most cheerful tone. 
“ Sec here, Becky, it does n’t rain, and we can go 
and ask Mr. Grant to tell us about it.” 
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“ Go ask the minister ! ” exclaimed Mary Beck, 
much shocked. “ Why, would you dare to? ” 

“ That’s what ministers are for,” answered Betty 
simply. “We can stay a little while and see the 
girls, if he is busy. Come now, Becky,” and Becky 
reluctantly came. She was to think a great many 
times afterward of that talk in the garret. She 
was beginning to doubt whether she had really 
succeeded in settling all the questions of life, at the 
age of fifteen. 

The two friends went along arm-in-arm under the 
still dripping trees; the parsonage was some distance 
up the long Tideshead street, and the sun was com¬ 
ing out as they stood on the doorsteps. The min¬ 
ister was amazed when he found that these parish¬ 
ioners had come to have a talk with him in the 
study, and to ask something directly at his willing 
hands. He preached the better for it, next day, 
and the two girls listened the better. As for Mary 
Beck, the revelation to her honest heart of having a 
right in the minister, and the welcome convenience 
of his fund of knowledge and his desire to be of use 
to her personally, was an immense surprise; kind 
Mr. Grant had been a part of the dreaded Sundays,— 
a fixture of the day and the church and the pulpit, 
before that; he was, indirectly, a reproach, and, 
until this day, had never seemed like other people 
exactly, or an every-day friend. Perhaps the good 
man wondered if it were not his own fault, a little,— 
he tried to be very gay and friendly with his own 
girls at supper-time, and said afterward that they 
must have Mary Beck and Betty Leicester to take 
tea with them some time during the next week. 

“ But there are others in the parish who will 
feel hurt,” urged Mrs. Grant anxiously, and Mr. 
Grant only answered that there must be a dozen 
tea-parties, then, as if there were no such things as 
sponge-cake and ceremony, in the world! 

Chapter IX. 

The Out-of-door Club in Tideshead was slow 
in getting under way, but it was a great success at 
last. Its first expedition was to the Picknell farm 
to see the place where there had been a great bat¬ 
tle with the French and Indians, in old times, and 
the relics of a beaver-dam were to be inspected 
besides. Mr. Picknell came to talk about the plan 
with Miss Barbara Leicester, who was going to 
drive out to the farm in the afternoon, and then 
walk back with the Club, as besought by Betty. 
She was highly pleased with the eagerness of her 
young neighbors, who had discovered in her an 
unsuspected sympathy and good-fellowship at 
the time of Betty’s June tea-party. It had been 
a pity to make-believe be old in all these late 
years, and grow more and more a stranger to the 
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BETTY AND MARY IN THE “ CUBBY-HOUSE. ” 


young people. Perhaps, if the Club proved a suc¬ 
cess, it would be a good thing to have winter 
meetings too, and read together. Somehow Miss 
Barbara had never before known exactly what to 
do for the young folks. She could have a little 
entertainment for them in the evening. Miss 
Mary Leicester was taken up with the important 
business of her own fancied invalidism, but it 
might be a very good thing for her to take some 
part in such pleasant plans. Under all Aunt Bar¬ 
bara’s shyness and habit of formality, Betty had 
discovered her warm and generous heart. They 
had become fast friends, and, to tell the truth, Aunt 
Mary was beginning to have an uneasy and wist¬ 
ful consciousness that she was causing herself to be 
left out of many pleasures. 

The gloom and general concern at the time of 
the Fosters’ sorrow had caused the first Club meet¬ 
ing to be postponed until early in August, and 
then, though August weather would not seem so 
good for out-of-door expeditions, this one Wednes¬ 
day dawned like a cool, clear June day; and at three 


o’clock the fresh easterly wind had not ceased 
to blow and yet had not brought in any seaward 
clouds. There were eleven boys and girls, and Miss 
Barbara Leicester made twelve, while with the two 
Picknells the Club counted fourteen. The Fosters 
promised to come, later in the summer, but they 
did not feel in the least hurt because some of their 
friends urged them to join the cheerful company 
this very day. It seemed to Betty as if Nelly looked 
brighter and somehow unafraid, now that the first 
miserable weeks had gone. It may have been that 
poor Nelly was lighter-hearted already than she 
often had been in her father’s lifetime. 

Betty and Mary Beck walked together, at first, 
but George Max asked Mary to walk with him, so 
they parted. Betty liked Harry Foster better 
than any other of the boys and really missed him 
to-day. She was brimful of plans about per¬ 
suading her father to help Harry to study natural 
history. While the Club was getting ready to walk 
two by two, Betty suddenly remembered she was an 
odd one, and hastily took her place between the 
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Grants, insisting that they three must lead the 
procession. The timid Grants were full of fun that 
day, for a wonder, and a merry head to the proces¬ 
sion they were with Betty, walking fast and walking 
slowly, and leading the way by short cuts cross¬ 
country with great spirit. They called a halt to 
pick huckleberries, and they dared the Club to 
cross a wide brook on insecure stepping-stones. 
Everybody made fun for everybody else whenever 
they saw an opportunity, and when they reached 
the Picknell farm, quite warm and excited, they were 
announced politely by George Max as “ the Out-of 
breath Club.” The shy Picknells wore their best 
Sunday white dresses, and the long white farm¬ 
house with its gambrel roof seemed a delightfully 
shady place as the Club sat still awhile to cool 
and rest itself and drink some lemonade. Mrs. 
Picknell was a thin, bright-eyed little woman, who 
had the reputation of being the best housekeeper 
in town. She was particularly kind to Betty Leices¬ 
ter, who was after all no more a stranger to her than 
were some of the others who came. It was lovely 
to see how Mrs. Picknell and Julia were so proud 
of Mary’s gift for drawing, and evidently managed 
so that she should have time for it. Mary had 
begun to go to Riverport every week for a lesson. 

“ She heard that Mr. Clinturn, the famous artist, 
was spending the summer there, and started out 
by herself one day to ask him to give her lessons,” 
Mrs. Picknell told Betty proudly. He said, at 
first, that he could n’t spare the time; but I had 
asked Mary to take two or three of her sketches 
with her, and when he saw them he said that it 
would be a pleasure to help her all that he could.” 

** I do think this picture of the old packet-boat 
coming up the river is the prettiest of all. Oh, 
here’s Aunt Barbara: do come and see this. 
Aunty ! ” said Betty, with great enthusiasm. “ It 
makes me think of the afternoon I came to you.” 

Miss Leicester took out her eyeglasses and looked 
as she was bidden. ‘‘ It is a charming little water- 
color,” she said, with delighted surprise. “Did 
you really teach yourself until this summer?” 

“ I only had my play paint-box, until last winter,” 
said Mary Picknell. “I am so glad you like it, 
Miss Leicester.” For Miss Leicester had many 
really beautiful pictures of her own, and her praise 
was worth having. 

Then Mr. Picknell took his stick from behind 
the door, and led the company of guests out across 
the fields to a sloping rough piece of pasture land, 
with a noisy brook at the bottom, where a terrible 
battle had been fought in the old French and 
Indian war. He read them an account of it from 
Mr. Parkman’s history, and told all the neighbor¬ 
hood traditions of the frightened settlers, and burnt 
houses, and murdered children and very old people, 
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and the terrible march of a few captives through 
the winter woods to Canada. How his own great- 
great-grandfather and grandmother were driven 
away from home, and each believed the other dead, 
for three years, until the man escaped and then 
went, hearing that his wife was alive, to buy her 
freedom. They came to the farm again and were 
buried in the old burying-lot, side by side. 

“ There was a part of the story which you left out,” 
Mrs. Picknell said. “ When they killed the little 
baby the Indians told its poor mother not to cry 
about it or they would kill her too; and when her 
tears would fall, a kind-hearted squaw was clever 
enough to throw some water in the poor woman’s 
face, so that the men only laughed and thought it 
was a taunt and not done to hide tears, at all.” 

“ I have not heard such stories for years. We 
ought to thank you heartily,” said Miss Barbara, 
when the battle-ground had been shown and the 
Club had heard all the interesting things that were 
known about the great fight. Then they came 
back by way of the old family burying-place and 
read the quaint epitaphs which Mr. Picknell himself 
had cut deeper and kept from wearing away. It 
seemed that they never could forget the old farm’s 
history. 

“ I maintain that every old place in town ought 
to have its history kept,” said Mr. Picknell. “ Now, 
you boys and girls, what do you know about the 
places where you live? Why don’t you make town- 
clerks of yourselves ? Take the edges of almanacs 
if you can’t afford a blank-book and make notes of 
things, so that dates will be kept for those who come 
after you. Most of you live where your great-grand¬ 
fathers did, and you ought to know about the old 
folks. Most of what I’ve kept alive about this old 
farm, I learned from my great-grandmother, who 
lived to be a very old woman, and liked to tell me 
stories in the long winter evenings when I was a boy. 
Now we ’ll go and see where the beavers used to 
build, down here where the salt water makes up into 
the outlet of the brook. Plenty of their logs lay 
there moss-covered, when I was a grown man.” 

Somehow the getting acquainted with each other 
in a new way, was the best part of the Club, after 
all. It was quite another thing from even sitting 
side-by-side in school, to walk these two or three 
miles together. Betty Leicester had taught her 
Tideshead cronies something of her own lucky 
secret of taking and making the pleasures that were 
close at hand. It was great good fortune to get 
hold of a common wealth of interest and association 
by meansof the Club; and as Mr. Picknell and Miss 
Leicester talked about the founders and pioneers 
of the earliest Tideshead farms, there was not a boy 
nor girl who did not have a sense of pride in belong¬ 
ing to so valiant an old town. They could plan 
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a dozen expeditions to places of historic interest. 
There had been even witches in Tideshead, and sol¬ 
diers and scholars to find out about and remember. 
There was no better way of learning American his¬ 
tory (as Miss Leicester said) than to study thoroughly 
the history of a single Nevv England village. As 
for newer towns in the West, they were all children 
of some earlier settlements, and nobody could tell 
how far back a little careful study would lead. 

There was time for a good game of tennis after 
the stories were told, and the play was watched 
with great excitement, but some of the Club girls 
strayed about the old house, part of which had been 
a garrison-house. The doors stood open and the 
sunshine fell pleasantly across the floors of the old 
rooms. Usually, they meant to go picknicking, but 
to-day the Picknells had asked their friends to tea, 
and a delicious country supper it was. Then they 
all sang, and Mary Beck’s clear voice, as usual, led 
all the rest. It was seven o’clock before the party 
was over. The evening was cooler than August 
evenings usually are, and after many leave-takings 
the Club set off afoot toward the town. 

** What a good time ! ” said Betty to the Grants 
and Aunt Barbara, for she had claimed one Grant 
and let Aunt Barbara walk with the other, and 
everybody said what a good time,” at least twice, 
as they walked down the lane to the road. There 
they stopped for a minute to sing another verse of 
‘‘Good-night, Ladies,” and indeed went away sing¬ 
ing along the road, until at last the steepness of the 
hill made them quiet. The Picknells in their door¬ 
way listened as long as they could. 

At the top of the long hill the Club stopped for 
a minute, and kept very still to hear the hermit- 
thrushes singing, and did not notice at first that 
three persons were coming toward them, a tall man 
and a boy and girl. Suddenly Betty’s heart gave 
a great beat. The taller figure was swinging a stick 
to and fro, in a way that she knew well, the boy was 
Harry Foster and the girl was Nelly. Surely,— but 
the other? Oh,it was Papa! “Oh,and 
Betty gave a strange little laugh and flew before the 
rest of the Club, who were still walking slowly and 
sedately, and threw herself into her father’s arms. 
Then Miss Leicester hurried, too, and the rest of the 
Club broke ranks and felt for a minute as if their 
peace of mind was troubled. 

But Betty’s Papa was equal to this emergency. 
“ This must be Becky, but how grown ! ” he said 
to Mary Beck, holding out his hand cordially, 
“and George Max? and the Grants, and — Frank 
Crane, is it ? I used to play with your father,” 
and so Mr. Leicester, pioneered by Betty, shook 
hands with everybody and was made most welcome. 

“ You see that I know you all very well through 
Betty I So nobody believed that I could come on 


the next train after my letter, and get here almost 
as soon ? ” he said, holding Betty’s hand tighter than 
ever and looking at her as if he wished to kiss her 
again. He did kiss her again, it being his own 
Betty. They were very fond of each other, these 
two; but some of their friends agreed with Aunt 
Barbara, who always said that her nephew was 
much too young to have the responsibility of so 
tall a girl as Betty Leicester. 

Nobody noticed that Harry and Nelly Foster 
were there too, in the first moment of excitement, 
and so the first awkwardness of taking up every-day 
life again with their friends was passed over easily. 
Nobody ever thought to ask how Mr. Leicester had 
happened to give Harry and Nelly a share in the 
surprise of his coming — but everybody was glad to 
know that Harry’s collection of insects and his 
scientific tastes had won great approval from a man 
of Mr. Leicester’s fame, and that the boy was to be 
forwarded in his studies as fast as possible. 

Who shall tell the wonder of the Club over a 
phonograph which Mr. Leicester brought with 
him ? and how can one short story tell the delight 
of the two weeks that he stayed in Tideshead? It 
was altogether the pleasantest summer that had 
ever been, and Papa and Betty had a rare 
holiday together. Aunt Mary and Aunt Barbara, 
Serena and Letty, and Seth and Jonathan, were 
all in a whirl from morning until night. Serena 
thought that the phonograph was an invention of 
the devil, and after hearing the uncanny little 
machine repeat that very uncomplimentary remark 
which she had just made about it, she was surer 
than before. Serena did not relish being called 
an invention of the evil one, herself, but it does 
not do to call names at a phonograph. 

“It was lonely when I first came,” said Betty, 
the evening before she was to go away, as she 
walked to and fro between the box-borders with her 
father, “ but I like everybody better and better — 
even poor Aunt Mary,” she added in a whisper. “ It 
is lovely to live in Tideshead. Sometimes one 
gets cross though, and it is so provoking about 
the left-out ones and the won’t-play ones, and the 
ones that want everything done some other way, 
and then let you do it after all. But I thought at 
first it was going to be so stupid, and that nobody 
would like any of the things I did, and here is Mary 
Picknell who can paint beautifully, and Harry Foster 
knows so many of the things you do, and George 
Max is a splendid scholar, and so is Jim Beck, and 
poor dear Becky can sing like a bird, when she feels 
good-natured. Why, Papa dear, I do believe that 
there is one person in Tideshead of every kind in 
the world. And Aunt Barbara is a duchess ! ” 

“ I never saw so grand a duchess as your Aunt 
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Barbara in her very best gown,” said Betty’s papa, 

but I have n’t seen all the duchesses there are in 
existence.” 

Oh, Papa, dolet us come and live here together,” 
pleaded the girl, with shining eyes. Must you 
go back to England for very long ? After I see 
Mrs. Duncan and the rest of the people in London, 
I am so afraid I shall be 
homesick. You can keep 
on having the cubby-house 
for a very private study, 
and I know you could 
write beautifully on the 
rainy days, when the elm 
branches make such a nice 
noise on the roof. Oh, 

Papa, do let us come some¬ 
time I ” 

“Sometime,” repeated 
Mr. Leicester, with great 
assurance. “How would 
next summer do, for in¬ 
stance ? I have been talk¬ 
ing with Aunt Barbara 
about it, and we have a 
grand plan for the writing 
of a new book, and having 
some friends of mine come 
here too, and the doing of 
great works. I shall need 
a stenographer and we 
are-” 

“ Those other people 
could live at the Fosters,” 

Betty interrupted him, 
delightedly entering into 
the plans. She was used 
to the busy little colonies 
of students who gathered 
round her father. 

“ Here comes Mr. 

Marsh, the teacher of the 
Academy, to see you,” and 
she danced away on the 
tips of her toes. 

“ Serena and Letty ! I 
am coming back to stay 
all next summer, and Papa too,” she said, when she 
reached the middle of the kitchen. 

“ Thank the goodness ! ” said Serena. “ Only 
don’t let your pa bring his talking-machine to 
save up everybody’s foolish speeches. Your aunt 
said this morning that what I ought to ha’ said 
into it was ‘ Miss Leicester, we’re all out o’ sugar.’ 
But the sugar’s goin’ to last longer when you ’re 
gone. I expect we shall miss you,” said the good 
woman, with great feeling. 


Now, everything was to be done next summer: 
all the things that Betty had forgotten and all that 
she had planned and could not carry out. It was 
very sad to go away, when the time came. Poor 
Aunt Mary fairly cried, and said that she was going 
to try hard to be better in health, so that she could 
do more for Betty when she came next year, and 


she should miss their reading together, sadly ; and 
Aunt Barbara held Betty very close for a minute 
and said, “ God bless you, my darling,” though she 
had never called her “ my darling ” before. 

And Captain Beck came over to say good-bye, 
and wished that they could have gone down by the 
packet-boat, as Betty came, and gave our friend a 
little brass pocket-compass, which he had carried 
to sea many years. The minister came to call in 
the evening, with his girls, and the dear old doctor 
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came in next morning, though he was always in a 
hurry, and kissed Betty most kindly, and held her 
hand in both his, while he said that he had lost a 
good deal of practice, lately, because she kept the 
young folks out of doors, and he did not know 
about letting her come back another summer. 

But when poor Mrs. Foster came, with Nelly, 
and thanked Betty for bringing a ray of sunshine 
into her sad home, it was almost too much to bear; 
and good-bye must be said to Becky, and that 
was as hard as anything, until they tried to talk 
about what they would do next summer, and how 
often they must write to each other in the winter 
months between. 

“ Why, sometimes 1 have been afraid that you 
did n’t like me,” said Betty, as her friend’s tears 
again began to fall. 

“ It was only because I did n’t like myself,” said 
Becky, forlornly. It was a most sad leave-taking, 
but there were many recollections that Becky would 
like to think over when her new-old friend had 
fairly gone. 

“ I never felt as if I really belonged to any place, 
until now. You must always say that I am Betty 
Leicester of Tideshead,” said Betty to her father, 
after she had looked back in silence from the car- 
window for a long time. Aunt Barbara had come 
to the station with them and was taking the long 


drive home alone, with only Jonathan and the slow 
horses — Betty’s thoughts followed her all along 
the familiar road. Last night she had put the little 
red silk shawl back into her trunk with a sorry sigh. 
Everybody had been so good to her, while she had 
done so little for any one ! 

But Aunt Barbara was really dreading to go back 
to the old house, she knew that she should miss 
Betty so much I 

Papa was reading already; he always read in the 
cars himself, but he never liked to have Betty do so. 
He looked up now, and something in his daughter’s 
face made him put down his book. She was no 
longer only a playmate, her face was very grave 
and sweet. “ I must try not to scurry about the 
world as I have done,” he thought, as he glanced 
at Betty again and again. “We ought to have a 
home, both of us; her mother would have known; 
— a girl should grow up in a home and get a girl’s 
best life out of the cares and pleasures of it.” 

“ I am afraid you won’t wish to come down to 
doing the hospitalities of lodgings this winter,” 
said Mr. Leicester. “ Perhaps we had better look 
for a house of our own near the Duncans ? ” 

“ Oh, we ’re sure to have the best of good times! ” 
said Betty cheerfully, as if there were danger of his 
being low-spirited. “We must wait about all that. 
Papa dear, until we are in London.” 


THE END. 



NOT A LIVELY UOOK, BI T SO INSTRUCTIVE FOR YOUNG FOLK ! 
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